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what these judgments utter was true, even though no past thinker had 
been led there " (p. 223.). 

Is not this bringing back through the window what he had previ- 
ously thrown out by the door ? For if this statement is true, must it 
not force us to say that the truth of any situation is, in advance of all 
truth-getting processes, a relation that obtains once for all, and that 
includes all that ever shall be ascertained with regard to that particular 
situation? And if "the Absolute" can be admitted as a possible 
hypothesis, and Professor James tells us that belief in an Absolute is 
useful in giving us our moral holidays and in so far must pragmatically 
be regarded as true, then must it not also be conceded that the abso- 
lutist's conception of truth may be the true conception ? 

Professor James's volume is interesting and stimulating throughout, 
and it is needless to add that it contains a deal of practical wisdom 
and much useful advice which all philosophers would do well to heed. 
And it seems to me to be much stronger in what it affirms than in 
what it denies. But as the positive doctrine stands, I think it lacks 
body. It needs the support of some more systematic philosophy than 
that which is here but roughly sketched. It could be taken up into 
and absorbed by idealism with mutual advantage both to pragmatism 
and to idealism. Perhaps Professor James has some other philosophy 
which will round out and complete the pragmatistic suggestions that 
the volume contains, — and there are some passages which imply that 
such is the case. If so, we should greatly like to have that philosophy 
brought to light. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Yale University. 

Geschichte der Philosophic als Einleitung in das System der Phi- 
losophic Erster Teil : Von Thales bis auf die Sophisten. Von 
Walter Kinkel. Giessen, Verlag von Alfred Toepelmann, 1906. 
— pp. vii, 274 and 76. 

The history described in the above title has been planned by Pro- 
fessor Kinkel on an apparently extensive scale. There is nothing in 
title or preface to indicate that the work is to be confined to ancient 
philosophy. Taking the period covered by the first volume as the 
basis of measurement, — i. e., from Thales to Protagoras, say 150 
years, — a long row of volumes will be needed before our contempo- 
raries are fairly treated. It is evident that the discussion of certain 
periods must be curtailed, if the magnitude of the work is to be kept 
in reasonable or symmetrical bounds. 
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Kinkel writes from a special standpoint, viz. , from the standpoint 
of an introduction to systematic philosophy. While this bias of in- 
terest is here and there apparent in the account of the Pre-Socratics, 
one would suppose that the Post-Socratic philosophy would require, 
from Kinkel's standpoint, a relatively more detailed discussion. For 
the interests of systematic philosophy, the Pre-Socratics have little to 
offer compared with Plato and Aristotle. Besides this particular 
standpoint of treating the history of philosophy as a general intro- 
duction to systematic philosophy, a method which ought to be ser- 
viceable to every student of the subject, Kinkel has in mind a par- 
ticular system, which still further narrows his interest and his view. 
He comes from the Marburg School of Philosophy, and writes with 
the bias of that school. His views, not only of the general signifi- 
cance of the History of Philosophy, but also of the fundamental 
problems of systematic thought, are essentially identical with those of 
Cohen and Natorp. This bias shows itself distinctly in his criticisms 
of the Pre-Socratics, especially in the criticism of Parmenides and 
the Sophists. Inasmuch as the primary aim of the work is to serve as 
an introduction to systematic philosophy, the critical examination of 
historical evidence and philological details receive a minimum of at- 
tention. Almost all biographical data are omitted. The chief second- 
ary sources, however, — Brandis, Zeller, Gomperz, Diels, Rohde, 
Usener, Boeckh, — have not been neglected, and the work bears un- 
questionable evidence of painstaking, discriminating scholarship. 
Further, the author writes not merely for the specialist in philosophy, 
but for the general public. He takes the old Greco-Roman view 
that philosophy is not merely a theoretical discipline for the satisfac- 
tion of purely scientific ends, but is essentially a practical rationale 
of life, a reasoned morality and religion. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the work is open to several serious 
objections. In the first place, any history of philosophy that is 
planned on so extensive a scale as this, can ill afford to omit bio- 
graphical and critical details, or such references and citations of 
evidence as are exacted by a trained scholar. For after all, the book 
is a book for scholars and not for the general public. It is in no 
way popular, either in style or in content, and its bearings on prob- 
lems of immediate popular interest are not readily apparent. Another 
objection applies rather to the arrangement of the contents of the vol- 
ume. The notes are placed in an appendix, pagination of which is 
not consecutive with the main body of the work, and this makes the 
reading of the notes in connection with the text awkward and tedious. 
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It also complicates reference to the notes by page. Further, the fact 
that the author holds a brief for Neo-Criticism is apparent in his 
evaluation of the Pre-Socratics, especially in his arraignment of the 
sensationalism of the Sophists and his high praise of the idealism of 
Parmenides. When George Grote wrote his famous chapter on the 
Sophists, he held a double brief, — his political bias towards democ- 
racy and his philosophical bias towards sensationalism, — but he wrote 
with so much learning and real insight that a completely one-sided 
account of the Sophists, such as Kinkel's, ought nowadays to be im- 
possible. The only point in Grote' s defence which is quoted with 
approval in the author's notes is that of the Sophists receiving money 
for instruction. As to the Sophists' doctrines he (Kinkel) says : 
"Their philosophical theories are through and through pitiable, yes, 
in spite of every good intention, harmful and destructive" (p. 265). 
"The Sophistic movement is a morbid aberration of the human mind, 
the appearance of which is not peculiar to a single age or to Greece ' ' 
(p. 274). These hostile criticisms are directed mainly to the sensa- 
tionalism and subjectivism of the Sophists. The relations of Sophistry 
to Pre-Socratic dogmatism, polytheism, the rise of logic, post-Socratic 
scepticism, or to the science of rhetoric and the public life of the time, 
are left out of consideration. In evaluating a historical movement, it 
would seem to be axiomatic to say that it must be measured, not 
merely in terms of values now current, but also in terms of the thought 
and conditions of its own age. No doubt the author would reply that 
his history is written in the interest of systematic philosophy, and 
movements are therefore evaluated with reference to their systematic 
bearings. The reader will still feel, I think, that the author's stand- 
ard is ultra partisan. 

Apart from these objections, the book has many excellences which 
entitle it to the favorable regard of historians of philosophy. The 
introductory chapter, on "The Scientific and the Primitive Conscious- 
ness, " is a very clear account of certain aspects of the beginnings of 
culture. Kinkel explains the slow process by which the concept at- 
tained its purely spiritual character, how the concrete sensible elements 
of knowledge, in becoming conceptualized, left traces of the process 
in language {cf. German Ur-sache, Grund, be-greifen, etc., p. 9). In 
the earliest stages of the evolution of knowledge, causes are seen, felt, 
and heard. Primitive concepts were adjectives, i. e., either attributes 
of things or actions. Because man had not arrived at the meaning 
of the pure concept nor had reduced phenomena to the regulation of 
law, he was driven to supplicate fate, i. e., the accidental, undeter- 
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mined in the world-process. His happiness and well-being were de- 
pendent on powers outside himself. These powers were endowed 
with personality or quasi -personality, as demons, with which the 
primitive man was obliged to acquaint himself. Sacrifice was a con- 
tract between the suppliant and the demon. In this way it was first 
practical and moral notions that were developed and given sensible 
embodiment in a demoniacal or divine being. And as moral notions 
are not conceivable apart from a will, therefore when reflection was 
turned to morality and the rudimentary concepts of the moral life 
were given embodiment, it was necessary that they should become 
personal. Practical and ethical considerations are consequently the 
most significant facts in the early evolution of religion, the doctrine 
of demons and deities. "The first Object," as Kinkel quotes from 
Korner, " on which the human spirit of investigation exercised itself 
was the ( universe. ' ' The religious explanation was followed by the 
sensualistic explanation of the Ionians, who discovered the unity of 
the world in the unity of nature. Later the unity of the world was 
discovered in the unity of thought. The old problem of 'the one 
and the many, ' resolved by the poets and the people through the in- 
terpolation into reality of mythical wills, was resolved by Thales and 
the originators of science through the new conception of living matter 
(Aristotle points out the influence of myth by connecting the Thalean 
water with the mythical Okeanos), by Pythagoras through a semi- 
idealistic principle (mathematical), by Plato through a purely ideal- 
istic principle, the hypostasized concept. In the reasoned progress 
of systematic thought, from myth through materialism and sensualism 
to pure idealism, Kinkel sees the true goal of the evolution of philosophy. 

In the sections on " The Poets and Artists " and " The Physicians 
and Historians" (pp. 33ft., 88 ff., 228 ff., 240 ff. ), very little is gained 
from the author's own standpoint of an introduction to systematic 
philosophy. The citations of views there given are interesting and 
valuable in themselves, but are scarcely justified by their bearings on 
the main thesis of the work. Gomperz has written such chapters in a 
most brilliant and effective way, but his aim was to disclose the general 
intellectual conditions under which speculation grew. This purpose 
was accomplished by Gomperz in an illuminating fashion (cf. Greek 
Thinkers, Vol. I, Bk. I, chap, ii ; Bk. II, chap, vi ; Bk. Ill, chaps, 
i and viii), but from the nature of the case, it was bound to be a very 
voluminous undertaking. In Kinkel' s work these sections might be 
excised without any material loss to the book. 

In his discussion of the Eleatics, Kinkel is very appreciative of their 
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services to both metaphysics and ethics. He finds that the Eleatics 
discovered the unity of the material cosmos in the unity of thought, 
and the unity of the moral world (referring, apparently, to Xeno- 
phanes, p. 133) in the unity of God, and so they are held to have pre- 
pared the way for Plato, as they no doubt did. In the pantheism 
of Xenophanes, the events of the cosmos are the life of God, and 
in a certain sense Xenophanes used the idea employed by many 
Pantheists, that the world is the Sensorium Dei (p. 137). The 
individual gods enumerated by Xenophanes are not in contra- 
diction with the spirit of his monotheism, but in the interpreta- 
tion of Kinkel they are revelations of the unitary deity. The chief 
motive in this Xenophantic pantheism Kinkel conceives to be aesthetic 
(p. 138), a view which I regard as more than questionable. The 
evident motive is rather ethical, which saturates the few Xeno- 
phantic fragments through and through, as the author later points out 
(p. 142). It seems to me also doubtful whether one may go so far as 
Kinkel does, in interpreting the god of Xenophanes as the cosmic rea- 
son (p. 139), or sunder his thought quite so sharply from the hylo- 
zoism of his contemporaries. Kinkel calls him the "first exponent 
of the theoretical idealism" (p. 142). As Xenophanes is character- 
ized as the founder of idealism, who approached the explanation of the 
cosmos from the hypothesis of a divine Absolute, so Parmenides is 
characterized as the real discoverer of the Concept of Being. Neither 
of these statements can be made without qualification. Parmenides, 
in making Being unchangeable, did away with the conception of time 
in the realm of pure Being. Being and thought are one, /. e. , thought 
in the sense of the concept. But as the concept, which is the norm 
for mind and being, is not subject to time-limitations, time must be 
referred to the region of opinion (<5o?a), i. e., to the region of sensi- 
ble or phenomenal reality. Kinkel agrees essentially with Brandis and 
Natorp in their idealistic interpretation of Parmenides. Zeller and 
Diels, on the other hand, are nearer to the literal testimony of the 
fragments in their view that the Parmenidean Being is corporeal and 
spatial. As Parmenides excluded the notions of time, motion, and 
plurality from Being, the sensible world must logically fall outside the 
realm of Being in the realm of illusion. This part of the Parmenidean 
philosophy, — the S6;a of the poem, — is not very satisfactorily han- 
dled by the author, the fault being more in the text than in the inter- 
preter. The sections on Pythagoras and Zeno, two very obscure and 
difficult subjects, are extraordinarily suggestive and valuable. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 
Cornell Universitv. 



